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INTRODUCTION 



Increasingly researchers are concerned about what happens to 
their research products. they are concerned not only with how the 
research products are used but also with the extent to which they are 
used. i* an effort to promote the overall utilization and facilitate 
appropriate use of its research products the mississippi state 
University Rehabilitation Research and Training Center on Blindness 
and Low Vision sponsors an Annual Research Utilization Conference. 

This conference is designed for administrative and management 
personnel from the education and rehabilitation components of the 
blindness field. the conference is planned around four research pre- 
sentations* highlighting research conducted by the center. a pre- 
viously designated panel member th^n reacts to each research pre- 
SENTATION. This panel reaction is intended to be a catalyst for 

DISCUSSION OF ISSUES RAISED IN THE CONTEXT OF THE RESEARCH PRESEN- 
TATION. Additionally individual presentations are made on topics of 
interest to administrative and managlment personnel. the intent is to 
provide the individuals attending the conference with information that 
will enhance their ability to use the research that is presented as 
well as researc.i thtiy may encounter in the future. 

This publication represents the main thrust of the formal pro- 
ceedings. Unfortunately it is not possible to communicate the many 
fruitful discussions that emerged during the conference. The research 
summaries contained in this document are essentially the same as those 
provided to the conference participants. to these summaries have been 
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ADDED COMMENTS MADE BY THE PANEL MEMBERS. THREE ADDITIONPL PAPERS ARE 
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also included: two focus on rehabilitation research* while the third 
deals with funding sources for technology. even though reading a con- 
ference proceeding is not an adequate substitute for attending the 
conference* the information that can be communicated this way may be 
of interest to those individuals who were unable to attend. 

Each presentor contributed greatly to the success of the con- 
ference. By publishing their work in this way their contribution 
will be even more lasting. 
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INTRODUCTION TO REHABILITATION RESEARCH 
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The field of blindness has experienced considerable progress in 

THE LAST HAlF-CENTURY. MUCH OF THIS PROGRESS MAY BE ATTRIBUTED TO 

research. through research. new technological aids and devices have 
been developed! instructional materials and procedures have been 
created for use in the field » and life itself has been extended for 
blind persons whose blindness results from diseases such as diabetes. 
Research to many people* including those in the visual disability 
field, may be far too narrowly defined and too exclusively associated 
with experimentation as conducted in the physical* biological or medi- 
cal sciences. too often* research has been perceived almost exclusi- 
vely in the context of the discovery of a new drug or the invention of 
new technology. 

"Research is best conceived as the process of arriving at depen- 
dable SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS THROUGH THE PLANNED AND SYSTEMATIC COi LEC- 
tion, analysis* and interpretation of data" (nouly, 1970, p. 12). it 
ts an important tool for advancing knowledge, for promoting progress, 
and for enabling human beings to relate more effectively to the 
environment, to achieve goals, and to solve problems (nuuly , 1970). 

Research is oriented toward the discovery of functional rela- 
tionships EXISTING AMONG THE PHENOMENA OF THE WORLD IN WHICH BLIND AND 

visually impaired people, educators, and rehabilitation counselors 
live. Researchers assume that relationships exist between certain 
antecedent or prior events and certain consequents so that under cer- 
tain conditions, a certain consequent will likely follow a certain 
prior event. rehabilitation researchers, like other researchers, 
attempt to determine the parameters of these relationships. when 
there are changes in these certain events, there may be changes in the 
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relationship between the antecedent and consequent events. these 
changes frustrate the consumer of research for the researcher can not 
give unequivocal answers. the researcher must always qualify » limit # 
and issue statements replete with words such as if, whent may* 
however* and but in such cases. 

Research is a concept which describes activities that are "syste- 
matic AND DETAILED. DESIGNED TO DISCOVER NEW KNOWLEDGE. OR TO CONFIRM 

or disprove assumptions regarding what we hold to be true" (cook* 
1979, p. 89). On the other hand* research is not a belief or a state- 
ment OF FAITH. IT MAY, HOWEVER* BE AN OPINION THAT IS, HOPEFULLY* HELD 

without emotional attitudes and is open to evaluation (cook* 1979). 
Cook (1979) argues that the best way to think of research is as 
"...the opinion of the inves tigator # documented by facts presented 
according to certain rules » and open to public confirmation or refuta- 
TION" (p. 89). The purpose of this research utilization conference 
is to inform you of our opinions, documented by facts* about certain 
aspects of the career development of blind and visually impaired per- 
sons* and to give you an opportunity to consider our findings and 
these implications for your practice. 

While research in general is an activity to discover new 
knowledge* to check our assumptions* and to solve problems, rehabili- 
tation research has a more specific focus. "rehabilitation research 
is a discipline concerned with the human problem of adaptation to 
disability and handicap," states goldberg (1976, p. 66). 
Rehabilitation research is a special discipline concerned less with 
the treatment or prevention of disability than how 1 he disability 
affects the physical, psychological* social, and vocational func- 
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tioning of people with disabilities (goldberg* 1976). the basic pur- 
pose of rehabilitation research is to understand how disability 
affects the functioning of the individual. this purpose is achieved 
through the use of the scientific method which is a set of procedures 
designed to limit biases about the effects of disability on the indi- 
vidual's functioning. rehabilitation research may be either basic or 
applied research. basic research attempts to extend scientific theory 
and lay a foundation for research. applied research* although having 
more limited objectives, attempts to address specific problems encoun- 
tered by the practitioner, the consumer* or the agency (goldberg* 
1976). The methodologies used in the two types of research may be 
similar, but the two differ in the kinds of questions asked. 

how the understanding of the effects of disability on functioning 
is achieved is what is known as the methodological procedure. there 
are a number of research methodologies. the methodologies may range 
from the simple to the complex. the aim of each methodological design 
whether simple or complex is to limit the effect of bias on the fin- 
dings and hence the understanding of the effects of disability on 
functioning. the more adequate the methodological design the more 
inferences and conclusions can be drawn from 1 he research activity. 
These conclusions can then be employed in the design of rehabilitation 
service delivery systems. 

Rehabilitation research like all research has the potential of 
being used. Indeed* rehabilitation research may be unique particularly 
in the human services fields because of the concerted efforts taken to 
ensure the findings are used (engstrom* 1975; murphy* 1975). research 
utilization seminars like this one and those of other organizations like 
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rn-£ American Foundation fo» the Blind are designed to enhance the UTI- 
lisation u> ke st arch. while such seminars may enhance the level and 
ra1e at which research findings are adapted by practitioners* they 
only serve as the vehicle for adaptation of new techniques, practices, 
and approaches. the real reason for such seminars is to aid the 
potential research user in perceiving the research as meeting specific 
needs and being economical to adapt and put into practice. 

ihe rehabilitation research program of the rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center on Blindness and Low Vision emphasizes 
the investigation of the effects of blindness and severe visoal 
impairment on the career development of blind and severely visually 
impaired persons. the research program of the center is being guided 
by the center's career development intervention strategies (cdis) 
model. this model addresses issues raised by the impact of blind- 
ness and other severe visual impairments on the individual's career 
development. career development research (hilton, 1962; osipow, 1968) 
untjl recently has been descriptive of the sighted population's career 
development without purposive interventions. more recently (holland, 
magoon * Spokane, 1981; Fretz * Leong, 1982), attention has been given 
to identifying, among sighted persons, those who might benefit from 
differential career interventions. some work has been done in the 
area of the career development interventions for special needs popula- 
TIONS (Cook, 1977). However, the majority of these projects have 
neglected the career development nteds of blind and severely visually 
impaired persons while emphasizing the needs of persons who are men- 
ially retarded or culturally disadvantaged. a 1980 study of the north 
Carolina Rehabilitation Research and Training Center in Blindness 
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(Statement o f Critical , 1980) indicated that eight priority . ne research 
areas relating to the center's career development model were iden- 
tified by over 200 public and private organizations involved in work 
with blind and visually impaired people. these eight priority one areas 
include unemployment and underemployment of blind and visually 
impaired persons * employment support services* career growth* job 
development* job identification, referral services* and social 
barriers to the employment of blind and visually impaired persons. 

The Career Development Intervention Strategy Model contains four 
elements that are related to the career development of persons who are 
blind or severely visually impaired. the four elements are (a) site 
of the delivery of the service » (b) specific services delivered! (c) 
functional work level of the individual with the visual tmpairment* 
and (d) the career development stage of the individual with the visual 
impairment. this model is intended to generate research hypotheses 
and to increase the likelihood that the research program of the msu 
Center addresses problems impacting the career development of visually 
impaired persons. 

Each ok the Center's eleven research projects relate directly to 
the Career Development Intervention Strategy Model. Eight of these 
projects address questions related to the career services dimension of 
the model. the career services addressed include employment support 
services* vocational training* and assessment services. two projects 
ask questions related to the outcome of the rehabilitation process and 
one addresses the overall model. 

what is the role of rehabilitation research in the enhancement of 
the employment of blind and visually impaired persons? it is to 
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determine or clarify the relationship between and among variables 
which affect the career development of blind persons. rehabilitation 
Research and Training Centers are also charged with making information 
about these relationships accessible to practitioners and to consumers 
and to assist in the utilization of this research information in the 
delivery of rehabilitation services. 
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PREDICTING EMPLOYMENT OUTCOME"; OK BLIND CLIENTS 
OF STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AGENCIES 



J. Martin Giesen, Ph.D. 
Research Associate 
Mississippi State University 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center 
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Assessment up the contribution of vocational rehabilitation 
mwlct.'i and the starch for correlates or "predictors" of successful 
*l : ha8llttatton have been researched for some time* and these efforts 
have me t with fair success (berkowitz, e t . al., 1975). berkowitz 
(1980) states that successful vocational rehabilitation clients tend 

TO BE YOUNGER » WHITE, MARRIED » AND MORE HIGHLY EDUCATED! THA,* 

potent ially successful clients need to be identified so they can 
receive appropriate treatment needed to return them to the labor 
market. However* such studies typically have not focused on blind 
populations. 

a small number of studies have focused on blind populations and 
have reported the following to be associated with successful 
rehabiltation: Sex and presence of residual vision (Gillman, Simon* 4 
Shinn, 1978); Intelligence and educational Level CBauman * Yoder, 
1966); Age « Age at Onset* Educational Level* Intelligence, Race, Sex, 
and Residual Vision CLukoff * Whitman, 1970); Client-related 
Characteristics of Age, Race, Sex marital status, Number of 
dependents, educational level, intelligence, travel ability and seven 

PROGRAM-RELATED FACTORS CCrouse, 1974); AND ORIENTATION/MOBILITY 
SKILLS, WORK STATUS BEFORE SERVICES, AGE, AGE AT ONSET, AND NUMBER OF 
YEARS BLIND (KNOWLES, 1969). FACTORS NOT PREVIOUSLY INVESTIGATED BUT 
ADDRESSED IN THIS STUDY INCLUDE STATUS OF LABOR MARKET, ACCESSIBILITY 
(PROXIMITY) OF COUNSELING SERVICES, AND REHABILITATION AND PROTECTED 
EMPLOYMENT FACILITIES. 

Methodological shortcomings of previous research were that CD 
outcome was viewed in an imprecise, "successful" vs. "unsuccessful" 
classification, which Dunn (1975) argues rcsults in an underestimation 
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OF client improvement; (2) The samples employed, and hence 
generalizabtli ty, were restricted: and (3) the data, usually r rom 
standard forms on computer tapes, could not be checked for accuracy. 

This siudy attempted to overcome omissions and methodlogical 
problems of previous research on blind populations and to provide 
results which can assist state vocational rehabilitation agencies in 
identifying services and allocating resources to maximize 
rehabilitation outcomes. 

SUBJECTS 

SIX HUNDRED NINETEEN CASE FOLDERS OF BLIND OR SEVERELY 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CLIENTS CLOSED IN STATUS 
26 (REHABILITATED) OR STATUS 28 (NOT REHABILTATED) DURING FEDERAL 
FISCAL YEARS 1978, 1979, AND 1980 FROM FLORIDA, KANSAS, MISSISSIPPI, 

and Ohio were reviewed. The choice of states was guided by fiscal 
constraints and to obtain rural/urban, geographic, agency structure 

A NO SIZf£ REPtfE SENT AION . 

PROCEDURE 

Based on requested estimates from the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration CRSA) for status 26 and status 28 case closures, a 
total acce ssi8le population size for all four c t a t e s was established, 
the num9er of cases selected for each state was proportional to the 
number of s tat js 26 and status 28 closures in that state. the 
resulting sample sizes for each state were as follows: florida h.<, 
Kansas 42, Mississippi 124, and Ohio 307. Systematic quota sampling 
was employed by selecting every 17th case from a list of eligible 
casks until the appropriate quotas were met. ( the only exception was 
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in Kansas where FY'S 1979 AND 1980 cases were sampled more heavily to 
make up for the unavailability of 1978 casest which had already been 
destroyed. 

Data were collected directly from examination of the casefiles by 
a trained research team and recorded on a specialt pretested coding 
form designed for th£ study. specific factual information was 
abstracted from the rsa-300 reporting form (71 variables) t casefile 
information (32 variables) such as mobility trainingt occupational 
historyt proximityt and 28 specific service expenditures. 

RESULTS 

After extensive checking t the data were entered for computerized 
statistical analysis. extensive descriptive statistics were obtained. 
After screening of "candidate" predictor variables by requiring a 
simple correlation of at least 0.1 with the criterion! 39 predictor 
variables were identified for use in predicting four outcome 
categories. the work status outcome categories were as follows: wage 
Earner I Competitive Employment Self-employed t and Business 
Enterprise. Wage Earner II --Sheltered Workshop and Homebound 
Industry. Non-wage Earner I —HoMEMAKERt Unpaid Family Worker. 
Non-wage Earner II — Not Working. 

Multiple discriminant analysis (MoRRisiONt 1967) indicated a 60 

PERCENT CORRECT CLASSIFICATION FOR ACTUAL VS. PREDICTED GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The best predictors of work status category at closure were 
age onset of blindnesst personal adjustment training/vocational adjustment 
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training received* sex* education * receipt of physical restoration, 
occupational goal » proximity to rehabilitation counselor. and receipt 
of institutional or non-institutional training. 

Results will allow prediction of rehabilitation outcome from 
personal and service information. tht stuov also provides a large, 
accurate data base for additional research on legally blind vocational 
rehabilitation clients. 
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We would all tend to agree that we can make better and more 
effective utilization of scarce resources by identifying those factors 
that contribute to successful rehabilitation. this functional outcome 
study ("Predicting Employment Outcomes of Blind and Severely Visually 
Impaired Clients of State Rehabilitation Agencies") is one of the 
largest and most comprehensive studies of rehabilitation outcomes 
involving legally blind adults ever reported. the staff of 
Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind was very pleased 
to be able to participate in the study for there are numerous implica- 
tions for vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

The study offers support for conclusions reached by other 
researchers involving other disability categories. for example t those 
legally and totally blind adults who are younger * male t better edu- 
cated and have received facility or institutional training are more 
apt to be closed in competitive employment or as self-employed or 
employed in the business enterprise program than those who are older * 
female, less educated. while successful clients tend to be youngert 
married* better educated or younger when first disabled* it is dif- 
ficult to develop and implement written policies and procedures that 
effectively allow an agency counselor to screen out applicants who may 
be older* single or poorly educated because of an individual's rights 
to apply for services and be given an administrative review/fair 
hearing if denied services. 

It was interesting to note that Group 4 (Status 28 Closures - 
Non-rehabilitated) was most likely and Group 1 (Status - Competitive 
Employment, Self-Employed or BEP) was least likely to be receiving SSOI 
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benefits during the service period. this is consistent with the west 
Virginia Research and Training Center findings that clients receiving 
benefits ffcom three or more sources showed a zero percent probability 
of successful vr closure. 

This study reflects the need to have standardized reporting forms 
used 8y all rehabilitation agencies. although the office of management 
and Budget has eliminated the use of the R-300 form? the 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1984 call for more specific data collec- 
tion FOR PURPOSES OF tNHANCING PROGRAM EVALUATION EFFORTS. BECAUSE OF 

the number of files which contained missing data, there seems to be a 
widespread need to encourage vocational rehabilitation staff to more 
adequately and accurately complete case data forms. for example, 
during the course of this study center staff found that mississippi 
counselors often did not report a secondary disability when t in fact, 
one was well documented. if secondary disabilities aren't being ade- 
quately reported? counselorst in effect, aren't getting credit for the 
severity of disabilities being served. 

The use of the Total Vocational Quotient in the data analyses 
reflects that blind and visually impaired people are being placed in 
jobs on a level commensurate with the sighted population and in a wide 
variety of jobs. given the continuation of scarce resources (both 
human and fiscal resources^ it will be incumbent upon each agency to 
review these findings/results for purposes of serving the most people 
possible. Approximately 60 percent of the grouped cases were 
correctly classified. we have, therefore, added to our body of 
knowledge by identifying a modest amount of common variance between 
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PREDICTOR VARIABLES AND OUTCOME CATEGORIES. HOWEVER* WE SHOULD KEEP 
IN MIND THAT THIS STUDV IS AN EXPLORATORY SEARCH FOR POTENTIALLY 
DISCRIMINATING VARIABLES AND* WITH ONLY 31 PERCENT OF THE VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED FOR, THERE ARE MANY VARIABLES YET TO BE IDENTIFIED AND 
STUDIED THAT IMPACT ON REHABILITATION OUTCOME. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND COMFORT OF THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
WORKER AS P FUNCTION OF LOW VISION AID USAGE AND ILLUMINATION 
LEVEL AND COLOR CONTRAST MODIFICATIONS 



Shelly Miles* Ph.D. 
Research Associate 
Mississippi State University 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center 
in Blindness and Low Vision 
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Visual performance is affected by manv variables. The ability to 
perceive a stimulus is dependent on both the process of sight (the 
physiological components of vision) and on the characteristics of the 
visual environment. this interdependence of variables influencing 
visual performance underlies common practices designed to compensate 
for losses in visual acuity such as increasing the illuminat icn * 
contrast * or size of the stimulus. likewise* optical devices or low- 
vision aids are employed to enhance the capabilities of the visual 
system. However* little research to date has investigated the fxtent 
to. which such strategies actually contribute to the performance and 
comfort of the low-vision worker. 

Previous research indicates that higher levels of illumination 
can increase workers ' productivity and comfort in a variety of 
industries and occupations* although the extfnt of increase is not 
always large. studies also indicate. that visually impaired persons 
generally benefit even more from increases in illumination than 
sighted persons. furthermore* there is greater variability in 
lighting levels chosen by visually impaired persons than others. 

The use of color contrast to aid visual function has received 
less attention. however* studies do indicate that the degree of 
contrast does affect performance and that what constitutes an optimum 
contrast varies with the individual and the task characteristics. 

While low-vision aids have been developed to increase specific 
components of visual functioning such as acuity and size of the visual 
field* little research has seen done to date on the effect of low- 
vision aids on the productivity or comfort of the worker . since most 
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AIDS HAVE RATHER SPECIFIC AND LIMITED EFFECTS ON VISUAL CAPABILITIES* 
IT IS LIKELY THAT THE EFFECT ON WORKING PERFORMANCE WILL DEPEND ON THE 

EGREE OF MATCH BETWEEN THE VISUAL DEMANDS OF THE JOB AND THE PAR- 
TICULAR LOW-VISION AID. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
This research project was guided by several specific objectives: 

1. to develop strategies for testing and identifying optimum 
illumination levels and color contrasts for severely visually 
impaired persons, 

2. to gain some indication of the type and degree of variation 
among the identified optimum conditions across individuals, 

3. to develop strategies for modifying work sites to incorporate 
such environmental enhancers in a visually meaningful manner, 

4. to determine the impact of work site modifications on the 
productivity and comfort of these workers, 

5. t'o determine the impact of low-vision aids oti the produc- 
tivity and comfort of these workers, and 

6. to establish the contribution of low-vision aids to the effi- 
cacy of environmental modifications. 

Those objectives which are directly testable form the basic hypotheses 
of the study. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Low-vision subjects, several of whom first received low-vision 
aids (lva)f were tested with respect to various illumination levels 
and color contrast conditions to ascertain whether specific levels of 
these variables could facilitate visual acuity. an optimum level of 
lighting and color contrast was identified for each subject. results 
of preliminary testing indicated that fo-i at least some individuals, 
specific lighting conditions and color contrast were related to better 
performance, but there were considerable individual differences in 
terms of what consituted optimum conditions for each subject and to 
what degree optimum conditions facilitated visual performance. 

THE JOB-SITE OF EACH SUBJECT WAS MODIFltD in accordance with that 

subject's optimum illumination and color conditions. The subjects, 
most of whom were employed in sewing jobs. received each modification 
separately and in combination, in a prearranged sequence. 8efore and 
after f * ach modification (or treatment) phasf. the modifications were 
withdrawn, resulting in non-treatment phases alternating with treat- 
MENT PHASES. The design was an a-b-a-c-d-a single-subject, withdrawal 

DESIGN. WITH A REPRESENTING NON-TREATMENT PHASES AND B, C, AND D 
REPRESENTING LIGHT ONLY, COLOR-ONLY, AND COLOR-PLUS-LIGHT MODIFICA- 
TION PHASES, RESPECTIVELY. THE DEPENDENT MEASURE WAS PRODUCTIVITY 
RATES. 

There was considerable variability among the subjects. Some sub- 
jects EXH JEJ HIGHER PRODUCTION RATES RELATED TO ONE OR MORE OF THE 
MODIFICATIONS, WHILE OTHERS DID NOT. OF THOSE WHO DID, BETTER PERFOR- 
MANCE WAS RELATED TO THE LIGHT MODIFICATIONS AND NOT TO COLOR MODIFI- 
CATIONS. In general, production rates were highly VARIABLE, 
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suggesting considerable influence by other uncontrolled extraneols 
and within subject variables (for example , motivation). baseline data 
taken before and after the receipt of lva's indicated increased per- 
formance for several of those subjects using lva's. 

After productivity data collection, subjects were asked to 
respond to comfort questionnaires designed to measure theiff attitudes 
concerning lva's and/or color and light modifications. the majority 
of subjects were favorable with respect to all modifications. however, 
the percentage of favorable responses to each type of modification indi- 
cated greatest favorability (i.e., most beneficial) to the lva, next 
to the light modification, and least to the color modification. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT ENHANCEMENT PRACTICE 
The difficulties of field research are well-known. Studies of 
this nature are complicated by the many factors beyond any 
researcher's control. The result of these complications is that while 
the issues may be particularly germane (based as they are on real- 
world situations) conclusions often must remain somewhat tentative, 
since the lack of control does not allow for the complete elimination 
of alternative explanations for the findings. wlth this qualification 
in mind, the following strategies are recommended with respect to per- 
formance enhancement through environmental modifications. 

1. Individualized testing for establishing illumination levels 

optimally needed by the partially sighted worker should be done. 

Low-vision individuals differ widely in terms of what type of 

modifications are beneficial and the extent to which they may 

be of benefit. 
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2. Frequent retesting is appropriate for individuals with 

PRO G RESSIVE EYE CONDITIONS. AS CHANGES OCCUR IN A PERSON'S 

acuity and field characteristics* it is to be expected that 
visual and illumination level needs will change as well. 

3. Testing for optimum environmental enhancers should be job- 
specific. Visual needs are somewhat task-specific depending 
on tht individual's work strategies * experience with the 
task* and the nature of the task. an identified "optimum" 
for one particular task (e.g.* an acuity test) will not 
necessarily benefit the individual in doing other tasks or 
ACTIVITIES. The testing should incorporate as many com- 
ponents (i.e.* visual demand characteristics) as possible. 
There exists the need for a standard protocol to assess the 
visual demands of specific jobs. 

A. Specific enviromental modifications should be strategically 

DEVISED AND REFINED. KNOWLEDGE OF OPTIMUM CONDITIONS FOR AN 
INDIVIDUAL IS WORTHLESS IF ATTEMPTS TO MODIFY HIS/HER 
ENVIRONMENT FALL SHORT OF INCORPORATING THOSE CHARACTERISTICS 
IN A VISUALLY MEANINGFUL WAY. THIS IS AN ESPECIALLY CRITICAL 
POINT TO MAKE REGARDING SUCH STIMULUS CHARACTERISTICS AS 
COLOR CONTRAST WHICH ARE NOT EASILY INCORPORATED INTO SOME 

JOS TASKS. Job analysis and visual demand assessments can 

HELP TO IDENTIFY THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS THAT ARE 

both* (A) Modifiable and (B) Functionally visually meaningful. 

5. Where feasible, flexible illumination and color modifications 
should be incorporated. a good example of this strategy is 
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THE USE OF RHEOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED LIGHTING WHICH AN 
EMPLOYEE CAN ADJUST ACCORDING TO NEED. IT IS IMPORTANT TO 
REMEMBER THAT THE CONDITIONS WHICH ARE OPTIMUM FOR A TASK OF 
LIMITED DURATION ARE NOT NECESSARILY ALWAYS BENEFICIAL. For 
EXAMPLE, WHILE A VERY HIGH LEVEL *OF ILLUMINATION MAY INCREASE 
VISUAL FUNCTION FOR SPECIFIC TASKS, THAT SAME LEVEL MAY 
RESULT IN EYE STRAIN OR GLARE DISCOMFORT IF USED FOR LONG 
HOUftS AT A TIME. IT IS ALSO LIKELY THAT AN INDIVIDUAL'S 
VISUAL NEEDS MAY CHANGE ACCORDING TO VARIOUS INTERNAL STA 2$ 
AND EXTERNAL CONDITIONS. THUS, WORK PLACE ACCOMMODATIONS 
WHICH THEMSELVES CAN BE MODIFIED BY THE WORKER ARE LIKELY TO 
BE THE MOST EFFICIENT AND EFFECTIVE. 
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RESPONSE TO 

PRODUCTIVITY AND COMFORT OF THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

WORKER AS A FUNCTION OF LOW VISION AID USAGE AND 

ILLUMINATION LEVEL AND COLOR CONTRAST MODIFICATIONS 



Randv Parker 
Low Vision Specialist 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind 
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The: helo ok low vision is a relatively new discipline. The New 
Y°rk lighthouse Low Vision Service, perhaps Thr: premier full-line low 

VISION Cl I NIC IN THE COUNTRY, FIRST STARTED A RESIDENCY TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR CLINICIANS IN 1976. STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITATION OF LOW 
VISION CLINICS THROUGH THE NATIONAL ACCREDITATION COUNCIL WER€ ADOPTED 

i.m June, 1981. A Masters Degree in low vision rehabilitation was 
offered for the first time this past fall, 1983. low vision service 
actually continues to be a newly emerging field. 

a gre a t deal of research is not available about the i llum t nat ion 
and color contrast needs of the severely visually impaired. opinions 
are in the literature. limited research is available. but, there 
is not a wealth of research. arriving at a recommendation for adequate 
lighting or color contrast at this time is basically a trail and error 
situation. no standards have been established. no procedures have 
been established. therefore, the process is very time consuming and 
expensive . 

The strength of Dr. Miles' study is that it helps to establish 
an empirical base regarding illumination and color contrast require- 
ments for the visually impaired. the study includes strategies to 
test and identify optimum levels. also included was the objective to 
determine the impact on productivity and comfort. 

What I would like to see as the long term product of the research 

IS THIS AREA IS A MANUAL FOR PRACTITIONERS. IDEALLY, THE MANUAL WOULD 
INDICATE GUIDELINES FOR ILLUMINATION LEVEL AND COLOR CONTRAST 
REQUIREMENTS CONSIDERING SPECIFIC EYE PATHOLOGY AND SPECIFIC JOBS. 
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fHE Illuminating Engineering Society has approached this subject for 
the normally sighted. a significant need exists to narrow the wide 
range of possibilities of requirements one might anticipate for the 
visually impaired. 

i basically agree with the conclusions of the study and recommen- 
dations for further research. the strategy of individual testing is 
of particular importance since each person's vision is unique. job 
specific evaluation is necessary because the needs can vary. not only 
considering the job * but also from room to room and task to task . i 
think when possible. evaluation should be done on the job. perhaps a 
low vision service team member should have the responsibility of on- 
site evaluation. 

Flexible environmental modifications for illumination and 
contrast seem especially appropriate. for instance. dimmer controlled 
portable lamps can be adapted considering fluctuating vision or 
changing circumstances on the job. also. the ambicnt room lighting 
must be adequate. four methods are available to increase the lumi- 
nance from artificial lighting: (1) increase the output of the bulb; 
(?) reduce the distance from the bulb t j the task; (3) use portable 
lamps or illuminated optical atd* for supplemental lighting; or (4) 
alter the color of reflective surfaces such as walls. ceilings or oesk 
tops to reflect more light. 

What is the range of illumination or color contrast that should 
be available to the individual? the most important aspect of the 
st'jdy to me was the objective "to gain some indication of the type and | 
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DEGREE OF VARIATION REQUIRED ACROSS INDIVIDUALS." I WOULD LIKE TO SEE 
THIS PROCEDURE CARRIED FORWARD AND REFINED. I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A 
MANUAL FOR GUIDELINES OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS DEPENDING ON 
THE DIAGNOSIS OF EYE PATHOLOGY. A STUDY BY THE NEW YORK LIGHTHOUSE ON 
MACULAR DEGENERATION AND LIGHTING INDICATED A WIDE RANGE OF PREFEREN- 
CES. But there was a discernable minimum to maximum range of 8 to 20 
foot candles. this type of information is badly needed in th^* field 
of low vision. 

obviouslyt as a low vision specialistt i think that the utiliza- 
tion of low vision aids is essential to maximum job performance for 
visually impaired individuals. i thought it interesting that the low 
vision aids were rated as the most favorable of the three treatments 
by the sup*~cts. 

Another factor in the present study concerning the low vision 
aids is interesting. all subjects were initially prescribed spec- 
tacles with +3 or +4 diopter btfocal adds as the aid of choice. 
These prescriptions are conventional as might be used by the 
"normally" sighted. this is indicative of one type of low vision ser- 
vice, to generalize # three different styles of low vision service are 
now offered. the firstt which i*ll call the ophthalmological style # 
offers more conventional prescriptions for general tasks. the secondt 
the optometric style # prescribes more microscopic and telescopic aidst 
for specialized tasks. the thirdt the rehabilitative approach » utili- 
zes aspects of both of the above and# in addition # an array of services 
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TEACHING THE COMPENSATORY SKILLS FOR BLINDNESS. THESE THREE CATE- 
GORIES ARE USED FOR DESCRIPTIVE PURPOSES AND ARE NOT DEFINITIVE. IN 
PRACTICE t LOW VISION CLINICS ARE NOT USUALLY LIMITED TO PRECISELY ONE 
OF THESE STYLES. AND . I THINK DIFFERENT APPROACHES ARE GOOD FOR 
CREATIVE SOLUTIONS AND INNOVATIVE APPLICATION. HOWEVER t THERE IS A 
LACK OF CONSISTENCY. I THINK THAT AN AWARENESS OF THESE FACTORS 
SHOULD BE KEPT IN MIND IN ANY ENDEAVOR TO RESEARCH LOW VISION SER- 
VICES. Each style offers potential advantages. The ophthalmological 

STYLE OFFERS EXTENSIVE MEDICAL CARE AND RELATIVELY INEXPENSIVE AIDS 
FOR MORE GENERAL TASKS. THE OPTOMETRIC APPROACH OFFERS SOMEWHAT MORE 
EXPENSIVE AIDS FOR MORE SPECIALIZED TASKS. THE REHABILITATIVE STYLE 
HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF EXTENSIVE FOLLOW-UP INSTRUCTION WITH THE AIDS 
DURING COMPENSATORY SKILL TRAINING TO HELP GENERALIZE THE USE OF AIDS 
INTO DAILY ACTIVITIES. 

NOW WHAT ARE I HE IMPLICATIONS OF THESE STATEMENTS? A WIDE 
VARIETY OF LOW VISION TYPE SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE. THE SERVICES RANGE 
FROM THE INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE t TO THE LARGE UNIVERSITY CLINICt TO THE 
REHABILITATION CENTER OR AGENCY SETTING. THE ISSUES OF LIGHTING AND 
COLOR CONTRAST NEED TO BE ADDRESSED AS PART OF THESE SERVICES. 

IN MY MIND t THE DELIVERY OF THESE SERVICES IS BEST ACCOMPLISHED 
BY AN INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM APPROACH. BEFORE THE INITIAL LOW VISION 
CLINICAL EXAMINATION! THERE SHOULD BE AN OPTHALMOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
AS REQUIRED BY NAC. THEN AN EXAMINATION IS PERFORMED BY THE LOW VISION 
CLINICIANt FOLLOWED BY INSTRUCTION FROM A LOW VISION SPECIALIST IN 
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proper utilization of aids. training in the compensatory skills for 
blindness should be available either on-site or through referral* 
including communications. independent living skills. orientation and 
mobility and vocational training. these areas of instruction should 
incorporate the use of the aids including illumination and color 
contrast enhancers. additional visits to the clinic should be 
available hor any reevaluation necessary for fluctuation of vision or 
adjustment of aids before the final prescription is written. at the 
end of this process* the patient should know how to properly utilize 
his low vision aids and control his environmental enhancers. how will 
he or she pay for all this? 

The American Academy of Ophthalmology and the American 
Optometric Association are both lobbying for Medicare and other 
insurance coverages for low vision services. this is part of the 
answer. we need creative approaches to funding. 

We also need more research to refine the procedures and establish 
guidelines. as mentioned. i think guidelines are needed to indicate 
the illumination levels and contrast needs according to eye patho- 
LOGY. Also, guidelines for various jobs would be very beneficial. 

Where does one find the populations necessary for this type of 
research? in my opinion, the rehabilitation centers are excellent 
sources. At the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, an ideal 
situation for low vision research exists. a large population from 
throughout the united states is centralized at one location. the 
minimum stay at the center is usually 30 days. last year out of 314 
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PERSONS SERVED » 178 WERE INDIVIDUALS WITH LOW VISION. EVERY TYPE OF 
EYE PATHOLOGY WAS REPRESENTED. I ENCOURAGE THE RESEARCHERS IN THE 
FIELD OF LOW VISION TO USE THE REHABILITATION CENTERS FOR THE BLIND TO 
CARRY ON THIS WORK. 
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THE LOW VISION CLINIC 
AS AN EMPLOYMENT ENHANCEMENT TECHNIQUE 



Connie S. McCaa, M.D., Ph.D. 
Director of Research in Ophthalmology 
University of Mississippi 
Medical Center 

AND 

Research Associate 
Mississippi State University 
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The majority of legally blind persons are not functionally blind 
(klrchncr and peterson. 1979). data published by the public health 
Service and the National Institutes of Health during the period 
1962-1970 allow an estimate of the visually impaired population 
(kirchner and peterson. 1980). in 1977 partially sighted americans 
numbered about 1.7 million of whom 339 thousand were legally blind. 
Seventy-five percent of the legally blind persons were partially 
sighted. in other words. the vast majority of the legally blind are 
not functionally blind. but are partially sighted. they have 
remaining eyesight or residual vision that can and should be used to 
cope with their employment and environment. 

The long-term goal of this project is to assist partially sighted 
persons to utilize their remaining vision. specifically. this project 
has attempted to determine whether low vision aids are effective in 
ehancing employment. 

SUBJECTS 

In the first phase of the study, employees at Mississippi 
Industries for the Blind were selected for participation in the pro- 
ject. This company has a total of 300 employees with 206 of the 
employees legally blind. seventy percent of these legally blind 
employees have some remaining eyesight. fifty partially sighted indi- 
viduals were randomly selected and brought to the low vision ald 
Clinic at the Universi t y of Mississippi School of Medicine for eva- 
luation. The subjects had been partially sighted for at least a year 
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an.) wn<( af .fast six months away from their most recent eye surgery, 
ptrsons eliminated from the project were thuse who were unable to 
complete the interview process or to carry out the activities required 
fui< 'he employment observation because of mental or physical disabili- 
ty other than those related to vision. 

fhe project was approved by the university of mississippi medical 
Center's Human Investigation Committee and by Mississippi State 
University's Committee for the Protection of Human Subjects. 

PROCEDURE 

Each visually impaired person was evaluated and a low vision aid 
prescribed if indicated. this process required four visits to the low 
Vision aid Clinic. The first visit consisted of a complete medical 
examimation and am intraocular examination so that a medical diagnosis 
could be obtained. the second visit consisted of a visual field exa- 
mina r ion by goldmann perimetry. the third visit focused on a low 
vision aid exam with particular attention being paid to the work site 
and job requirements of each individual. the fourth visit consisted 
of training in use of the aid. 

RESULTS 

[HE SUBJECTS RANGED IN AGE F' >. 19 TO 60 YEARS. A WIDE VARIETY 
OF EYE PATHOLOGY WAS PRESENT IN Th c -mJECTS EXAMINED. THIRTY OF THE 
SUBJECTS (60X) EITHER HAD POOR VISijiM AT BIRTH OR DEVELOPED IT DURING 
tARLY CHILDHOOD. NINE OF THE SUB7ECTS HAD GLAUCOMA WHICH WAS EITHER 
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uncontrolled or poorly controlled. of these, four subjects were not 
using medications and had been lost to medical follow-up. 

Of the fifty partially sighted subjects, thirty-four were found 
TO benefit from some type of optical aid durinl the low vision exam. 
These subjects were prescribed optical aids. 

Interviews have been completed with 24 of the persons who 
received prescriptions for low vision aids. seventy-five percent of 
the respondents were able to see their work better using the aid 
prescribed. four percent thought that they possibly could see the 
work better while 13 percent could not see better at work with the 
aid. However, two of the three persons who reported that they 
received no benefit at work from using the aid reported that they used 
the aids for other tasks. one of these used the aid for reading at 
home while the other was an albino who used her light filtering lenses 
while outside. two of the respondents had been given prescriptions 
for optical aids but had chosen not to get the aids. 

Ninety percent of the respondents reported that they used their 
eyesight in doing their jobs and 63 percent were more comfortable 
using an aid when working. forty-five percent reported that they 
could work faster when using an aid and 36 percent thought that they 

MADE FEWER MISTAKES WHEN USING AN AID. SeVENTY-THREi* PERCENT REPORTED 
THAT THEY NEEDED AND USED THE PRESCRIBED AID WHEN DOING THEIR JOBS AND 
18 PERCENT THOUGHT THEY MADE MORE MONEY BASED ON PRODUCTION RATES WHEN 
USING THEIR AIDS. 
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Payroll data is now being analyzed in order to determine whether 
receiving an aid did in fact increase the production rate. testing of 
the subjects with and without the low vision aid has been initiated on 
a short t£rm basis to determine if productivity does increase with the 
use of the aid. 

DISCUSSION 

There are limited services and facilities in the specialized area 

of care for the partially sighted. milder (1980) has emphasized! 

"visual aid centers are inadequate in numbers and that the deli- 
very OF VISUAL AID SERVICES AND DEVICES IS INADEQUATE IN THE 

United States. The potential for economic rehabilitation of 
the partially sighted person is significantt and economics are 
a* attractive to the partially sighted as to anyone else." 

in 1977# at the direction of its l_ow vision advisory committee # 

the American Foundation for the Blind conducted a mail survey of all 

identifiable low vision aid clinics which were defined as facilities 

where low vision services are provided on a regularly scheduled basis. 

This survey updated a 1973 study of the National Society to Prevent 

Blindness. 

Low Vision Aid Clinics were located in 43 states. Only two sta- 
tes HAD 10 OR MORE CLINICS: CALIFORNI A# 21 AND NEW YORKt 15. 

klrchner and phillips (1980) grouped the facilities into four regions 
by following the u.s. bureau of census format. they compared the 
incidence rate of the severely visually impaired populationt as 
measured by the 1977 health interview survey conducted by the national 
Center for Health Statistics# with the location of the facilities in 



each of the four regions. as a result of this comparison klrchner and 
Phillips (1980) suggested that Low Vision Aid clinics were unevenly 
distributed. the southern region of the u.s. was underserved with 30 
percen i'of the clinics and u percent of the severely visually impaired 
population. Directories of Low Vision Aid clinics such as those 
published by the american foundation for the blind and the national 
Society to Prevent Blindness provide additional sources of documen- 
tation FOR THE LACK OF COMPREHENSIVE LOW VISION SERVICES THROUGHOUT 

the nation. 

Based on the results of this study and the degree of progressive 
eye pathology detected » it is evident that a low vision aid clinic in 
a previously underserved area will require medical eye diagnostic and 
treatment capability. 

Results indicate that subjects in a workshop setting do perceive 
that optical aids will provide significant benefit to themt either bv 
increasing their productivity or comfort in doing their work. 

This study is continuing and preliminary data indicate tha 7 opti- 
cal AIDS INCREASE THE PRODUCTIVITY OF SOME INDIVIDUALS. HOWEVERt PRO- 
DUCTIVITY OVER A LONG-TERM PERIOD IS INFLUENCED BY A NUMBER OF 
VARIABLES; THEREFOREt A SERIES OF SHORT-TERM TESTS ARE BEING INITIATED 
TO DETERMINE WHETHER OPTICAL AIDS INFLUENCE THE SHORT-TERM PRODUC- 
TIVITY OF WORKERS. 

IN ADDITION* A STUDY OF PARTIALLY SIGHTED SUBJECTS WHO ARE EITHER 
EMPLOYED IN COMPETITIVE WORK OR MAY POTENTIALLY BE EMPLOYED IN COM- 
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PETITIVE JOBS IS BEING CONDUCTED TO DETERMINE IF LOW VISION AIDS WILL 
ASSIST IN ECONOMIC REHABILITATION. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, the studies described in this report indicate: 

1. There is a need for closer medical follow-up of the 
visually impaired population. 

2. The low vision aid should be job-specific and 
subject-specific. 

3. low vision aids can enhance employment. 
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This presentation is an excellent example of the type of research 
that can be easily used within the "blindness system." the rehabili- 
tation field needs to place more emphasis on this type of specific and 
operational research. one of the key findings and areas for further 
research was the significant difference in productivity improvement 
depending on type of job. stability of vision* type of visiont and 
motivation. 

It is clear that low vision services can improve the various life 
activities of many blind and visually impaired individuals. it is 
likewise clear that they are not a panacea. the technology of 
knowledge about low vision services has substantially evolved in the 
last few years. however a systematic and appropriate utilization of 
low vision services throughout our programs has not been developed in 
many instances. 

This research has implications for activity at both the national 
and local level. at the national level* there should be increased 
emphasis of functional and outcome oriented low vision research. this 
research should focus on both the potential and the practical uses of 
low vision services. information dissemination and training should be 
provided that will facilitate the appropriate implementation of low 
vision services throughout our programs. there is sufficient need in 
this area to justify substantially increased funding for research and 
training programs. 

at the local level » it is important that low vision services not 
be cons t dered as a separate eye care option that is used for some 
people. it should be considered an approach or system of services 
that permeates all aspects of our programs. as low vision services are 
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REVIEWED AT THE LOCAL LEVEL. I BELIEVE YOU NEED TO ASK YOURSELF THE 

FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 

I DO YOU HAVE ADEQUATE AND ACCESSIBLE LOW VISION SERVICES? 

I DO ALL OF YOUR STAFF UNDERSTAND THE USE OF LOW VISION WITHIN 
THEIR ACTIVITY? 

I IS THERE ADEQUATE TRAINING ON LOW VISION PROVIDED TO YOUR STAFF 
AND OTHER INTERESTED GROUPS SUCH AS CONSUMERS? 

I Does your agency have a policy on when referrals for low vision 

SERVICES ARE MADE? 

I Does your agency have a policy on when you orient clients to low 

VISION SERVICES? 

• Do YOUR client diagnostic and planning documents facilitate the 
use of low vision services? 

i do your lesson plans and curriculum reflect current low vision 
knowledge? 

• Are you working to develop multiple funding sources for low 
vision services, e.g. medicaid, medicare. Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

• Are people aware of other ways to reduce costs, such as tax 
deductions. 



In summary, the potential benefit of Low Vision Services demands 
that all persons in the blindness system become trained in and main- 
tain an awareness of low vision services. 
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For over forty years# career development theorists have been 
attempting to determine which clients could benefit from or need 
different kinds of career development services. research suggests 
that gender differences influence the outcome of career interventions 
(PowERt et AL.t 1979# Fretz h LoNPt 1982). Age might also affect the 

OUTCOME OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INTERVENTIONS. FOR EXAMPLE , KRUMBOLTZ, 

et AL.t (1982) Report older males made poorer simulated career choices 
than females and younger males after receiving rational decision 
making training. these kinds of results are not unanticipatedt for 
sociology has shown us that life experiences are different for women # 
blacks and other ethnic groupst lower and upper classest and disabled 
persons. While it is clear that disability brings with it different 
kinds of life experiencest it is not clear that the career development 
process is differentially affected by the life experiences 
accompanying disability. 

The effect on an individual's career DEVELOPMENT of limiting 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES BECAUSE OF DISABILITY-RELATED FACTORS IS 

UNKNOWN. Some work has been done which investigates the career 

DEVELOPMENT OR VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT NEEDS OF DISABLED GROUPS OTHER 
THAN BLIND AND SEVERELY VISUALLY IMPAIRED PERSONS (SEE VANDERGOOT AND 
WORRAL. 1982; AND BOLTONt 1982). 

The career development intervention model developed by the 
Research and Training Center links Havighurst's career development 
model (1964) and career services in a way that will enable researchers t 
investigate the effects of severe visual impairment on career develop- 
MENT. The proposed model is very straight-forward. Career services# 
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SITE OF SERVICE DELIVERY, AND EMPLOYMENT OUTCOME ARE ARRANGED ON A 
CUBE THAT CLEARLY DELINEATES POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF SERVICES, SITES, 
AND OUTCOMES. THIS MODEL OF INTERVENTIONS CAN FUNCTION WITHIN ANY ONE 
OF HAVINGHURST'S SIX STAGES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS AND RESOURCES SURVEY 

Holland, Magoon, and Spokane (1981) state that multiple 
evaluations of career interventions for sighted persons have reported 
positive outcomes. extensions of these findings for blind and 
visually impaired persons may not be warranted . as it has been 
suggested by phillips et al . (1983) one can not compare the career 
development of special needs populations with the career development 
of the sighted population. application of career interventions based 
on the needs of sighted persons may lead to inaccurate conclusions 
a90ut both the effectiveness of the intervention and of the career 
development needs of blind persons. phillips et al. (1983) call for 
the development of base line data pools focusing on the career 
development of special needs populations including blind and visually 
impaired persons. 

to begin the development of base line data pool, the rehabi- 
litation research and training center surveyed the career development 
needs of blind and severely visually impaired adults and children. to 
assess the perceptions of the career development needs of this popula- 
tion; parents, teachers, and rehabilitation counselors were also sur- 
VEYED. Private and public rehabilitation agencies were also asked 

ABOUT THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS OF THIS POPULATION AS WELL AS ASKED 
ABOUT THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THEIR CLIENTELE. 




METHODOLOGY 

The first phase of this study involved surveying teachers ( i 
visually impaired students and their parents. students and teachers 
in both residential and public schools were surveyed. students from 
grades 3t 6* 9 and teachers from grades kt 3, 6* 9* and 12 were 
selected. the 1982 federal quota registration list was used to deter- 
mine proportions of students in each state t grade and type of school. 
Sampling was then based upon these proportions. 

The second phase of the survey involved rehabilitation pro- , 
fessionals and adult blind and visually impaired persons. adult 
consumers were identified and accessed through the national office of 
the American Council of the Blind. In selecting public and private 
rehabilitation agencies t an attempt was made to obtain samples from 
the same states and in like proportions as the student sample. 

a mail survey instrument was used to collect the career 
development needs and resources data. the survey instruments were 
adapted from the wisconsin career education needs assessment and 
Survey of Resources Handbook. This handbook contains 2) instruments 
that assess the career development needs of pre-school through 
retirement persons. 

RESULTS 

Career development activities in schools and rehabilitation agencie 
appear to be provided to the clientele of these schools and agencies 
with less frequency than the providers or potential service consumers 
state is needed. thurman (1983) states that among the consequences 
for this state of affairs is continued high rates of underemployment 
and unemployment among blind and visually impaired people. 
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The nfcd i or self-understanding or self-awareness was included in 
the survey fof.ms for each of the grade levels (3.6.9.12). it is 
through self-understanding that one can become involved in the 
critical sequential process of self-evaluation upon which choices are 
made (klrkman, 1983). the extent of this need was expressed at its 
highest l r vel in grades 3 and 6. it was met by the schools at about 

THE SAME FREQUENCY IN GRADES 6* 9, AND 12. TEACHERS, BOTH KINDERGARTEN 

and grades 3-12. perceived these needs among the most important career 
development needs. they reported that their circumstances permitted 
them to meet this need at a rate slightly higher than the students 
perceived the need as being met. 

Understanding the world of work is a career development need also 
included in the survey. the younger children (grades 3 and 6) 
appeared to express greater need for understanding the world of work 
activities than did the students in grades 9 and 12. the younger group 
also reported the schools to be meeting these needs at a more frequent 
rate than the older students. the teacher group reported this need to 
be of medium importance. but not quite as important as the need for 
self-understanding. kindergarten teachers reported meeting this need 
frequently while teachers in the other grades reported it to be met 
only slightly better than occasionally. the difference in meeting the 
need between the teacher groups likely reflects the differences 
between the activities described for the two groups. of more critical 
concern is why teachers (3-12) would place less value on these 
activities than the kindergarten teachers. teachers (3-12) may place 
lesser value on these activities because of less experience and 
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knowledge in this area. the teachers state that their professional 
education needs for skills and understanding of the career development 
needs of blind and visually impaired children are being met only 
occasionally. 

Career exploration, decision making* and planning needs were 
reported in ways which appear to be contrary [ subject jfl revision fln 
further analysis ] to career development theory of non-special needs 
populations. the highest level of career exploration need expressed 
by the blind and visually impaired students surveyed were the sixth 
graders. followed by the ninth gradtrs, and then the twelfth graders, 
the sixth graders also reported these needs being met by the school 
less often than either ninth or twelfth graders. teachers (3-12) 
evaluated this need in the medium high range and reported it to be met 
only occasionally by the schools. significantly those items involving 
try-outs in work settings were perceived as being met even less 
frequently than occasionally. 

Career preparation and placement needs were perceived by ninth 
graders as a higher order need than did the twelfth graders. both 
groups reported the need being met at approximately the same rate! 
more frequently than occasionally* but less often than frequently. 
Teachers (3-12) perceived the need to be slightly more important than 
did either group of students and to be met less frequently than did 
the students. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

From a preliminary analysis of portions of the data collfcted from 
this surveyt the following conclusions seem warranted. it must be 

NOTEDi HOWEVERi THAT THE FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS ARE TENTATIVE AND 

subject to revision on further analyses of the survey data. 

1. The career development needs of blind and visually impaired 
youth appear to be needs which are of relative high 
intensity. 

2. The career development needs of blind and visually impaired 
youth appear to be met only occasionally by schools. 

3. as thfc career development service needs become more 
occupationally specifict the students expressed higher 
levels of need and lower rates of receipt of services. 

4. Provider groups differed in the importance of the career 
development needs blind and visually impaired persons. 

5. The provider groups agreed that the need for career 
development services among blind and visually impaired 
persons exceeded the availability of or frequency with 
which the services are generally provided to this 
population. 

6. The needs of providers for career services to facilitate 
the career development of blind and visually impaired 
people exceeds the availability of such services. 

7. as the needs of the providers of career services to be used 
with their clientele became more occupationally specific t 
the need for the service increased and the frequency or 
accessibility of the career service decreased. 
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how can we work together in order to provide a continuum of 
services to our visually handicapped children and adult clients? 
Who should provide what? Buck passing is almost an avocation in 
the blindness field. vlsuall, handicapped teachers are not 
guidance or vocational counselors — guidance counselors don't 
understand the needs of the blind — vocational guidance counselors 
can't work with poorly trained clients -- visually handicapped 
teachers are too busy with academics to teach adl and communication 
SKILLS, ETC. Our field sometimes seems to be a never ending circle of 
"its not my job" type responses. perhaps the reason for this is we 
have specialized ourselves out of the market. let's blame that on the 
training system* it is far more comfortable! perhaps another reason 
for i he many socially inept cl ie nts/ students we find today is due to 
our need to take the concept of integration/mainstreaming too 
literally. if we believe visually handicapped and blind students have 
special unique needs and that they should work with their sighted 
peers and accomplish all those school requirements as well » on an 
equal basis » how can we possibly be surprised that the majority of 
visually handicapped students need more training time than the stan- 
dard school calendar year and the standafd grades k-12 learning 
experience? contrary to society's popular belief* not every visually 
handicapped person is gifted and talented. unique needs means extra 
training and additional time for this to happen - summers or a thir- 
teenth year are possibilities. 

Speaking of training let's look at our specialized training 
programs in the field of personnel preparation — we have trained 
teachers of the visually handicapped at the bachelors » masters and 
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Doctoral levels, we have rehabilitation teachers at the Bachelors and 
Masters levels and we have Orientation and Mobility instructors at 
the Bachelors, Masters and Doctoral levels. Over the past twenty-five 
years we have become highly professional — highly skilled — highly 
specialized. and very expensive. especially so when we consider we 
are working with the lowest incidence population of handicapped people 
scattered over a large geographic area. can agencies afford all our 
specialties? can we? 

Let's begin the "how can we...?" list with training programs. 
First and foremost, we must continue to develop more multicompetently 
trained people. We are too small a field and population to divide the 
needs of blind people among so many specialized professions. we need 
dually certified people in a vartiety of ways. we already have three 
models: Orientation and Mobility/Visually Handicapped; Uisually 
handicapped/preschool; and deaf and blind. We need to consider 
another dual training area — rehabilitation and orientation and 
Mobility. Regardless, all training must seriously integrate and 
emphasize low vision and the multiply impaired. 

Let's next look at program planning. The IEP should begin at 

BIRTH OR AGE OF ONSET WITH BOTH REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION DRAWING 
IT UP TOGETHER WITH THE PARENT OR BLIND CONSUMER THEMSELVES AS THE 
CASE MANAGER. IT SHOULD BE A LIFE LONG PLAN WITH THE CONCEPT OF CLO- 
SURE DETERMINED BY THE CLIENT - NOT THE BLINDNESS SYSTEM. AFTER HIGH 
SCHOOL OR THE ACQUISITION OF MEASUREABLE MUTUALLY AGREED UPON GOALS. 
ADDITIONAL COUNSELING AND/OR SKILL DEVELOPMENT AREAS SHOULD BE 
AVAILABLE AT COST (A SLIDING SCALE) TO THE BLIND PERSON. EARLY INTER- 
VENTION IS THE KEY USING A MULT IDI SC IPL INARY APPROACH AND EVENTUALLY 
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placing the success and direction of the career development process in 
the hands of the consumer. 

However, before any of this can happen we as a field must: 

1. Deal with our own attitudes toward the blind 
and visuallv handicapped person honestly. 

2. Come to grips with the growing generic models 
both in training* service delivery and funding 
patterns. 

3. Be open to new ideas from all professions but, 
most importantly* from the blind individual* 
himself. who must be allowed the dignity of 
choice. failure. and success of his or her own 

MAKING. 

When and only when this takes place will we feel comfortable and 
secure enough professionally to start working together as a profession 
concerned more for our clients than our own turfdom and misplaced 
loyalty directed toward a need for separatism and so called pro- 
fessional identity. 
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There are two dreams in American society: one dream thrives on 
competitions and the free enterprise system; the other dream thrives on 
cooperationt and takes place in f he public sector. the strength of 
fabric of American Society has always been the ability to support two 
dreams. Those of us who are managers in the public sector have become 
caretakers of the second dreamt and the job of caretaker is getting 
more and more difficult. we have less people » less money » less time 
and less patience and more demands. such an environment puts tremen- 
dous strain and stress on us as public managers. we owe it to our- 
selves to relieve some of that strain and to tap one another for 
resources that we need but can* t get . one of the ways to do this is 
through fund raising. 

What I would like to discuss this morning is some of the ways in 

WHICH TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES CAN BE FINANCED THROUGH THE PRIVATE SEC- 
TOR AS WELL AS THE GOVERNMENT SECTOR. SOME OF THE TOPICS TO BE 

COVERED include: 

I. Fears Associated with Fundraising 
II. Values Clarification 
III. The Importance of Your Ideas 
IV. Evaluating Your Idea 

Questions and Answers in Conducting A Search 
VI. A Geographic Search In Mississippi 
VII. The Proposal 
VIII. Additional Resources 
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Getting over the fear of asking is paramount if you are going to 
be a successful fundraiser. since talking about money in our society 
is generally considered ill mannered, getting comfortable with money 
takes some practice. the grassroots fjjndrai£in£ journal (april '83) 
lists some common fears. loosely paraphrased they include: 
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Fear of refusal 



Fear of reprisal 
Fear of resentment 
Fear of lost friendships 
Fear of being misunderstood 
Guilt about your cause's worth compared io that of 

OTHERS. 

7. Fear of insufficient information. 

The particular fear you may have regarding fund raising is not as 
important as whether or not you resolve that fear. because if you are 
not successful in resolving it then it will affect your confidence, 
and your persistance as a fundraiser. 

Another way of reaching your feelings about asking for money is 
through value clarification. ask yourself three questions: under what 
situation would you grant someone $10,000., $50,000. and $100,000? 
What would they have to achieve in order for you to comply with each 
request? Then ask the person sitting next to you the same question. 
The answers to these questions are important because they will not be 
too dissimilar from the expectations of individuals weighing your 
request for funds. 

Once you have conquered the fear of asking and done some values 
clarification you are ready to consider your ideas. first check your 
ideas for the imagination factor. in the field of marketing one of 
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the more compelling tools used to produce sales is imagination. 

Very little is sold in the country today unless it captures the 
imagination of the public. 

Second: Your idea should be explicit and persuasive. People 
should be able to comprehend what it is that you are attempting to do 
and be convinced that what you want to do needs to be done. 

Third: What is the cost benefit to your idea? When you are 
finished will you have saved money or time or resources? 

Fourth: Is your idea self-supporting? 

Once you are confident that you have a good idea then evaluate 
your idea further. why is it a good idea? is it a good idea because 
of its scope? jts visibility? is your idea a prototype? does it 
express current interest? will it make a significant contribution? 
Does it offer a solution to a problem? Can you offer a large network 
to accomplish y0u3 idea? does the idea have many applications? 

Armed with an idea and confident that it is a good idea you are 
prepared to begin' a search for potential government entities or foun- 
dations that might be interested in financing your idea. 

Foundation Fundamentals lists some questions to ask as you begin 
your search: 

1. Has the foundation/government entity demonstrated a 
commitment to funding your particular subject area? 

2. is it likely that the foundation will make grants to reci- 
pients in your geographic area? 

3. Does the amount of money you are requesting fit the foun- 
dation' S GRANT RANGE? 
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4. does the foundation have any policy prohibiting grants for 
the support you are looking for? 

5. Does the foundation like to make grants to cover the full 
costs of a project where other foundations share the costs? 

6. For what period does the foundation generally make grants? 

7. What type of organization does the foundation usually 

SUPPORT? 

Answering these questions before you approach a foundation or govern- 
ment ENTITY FOR SUPPORf WILL PROTECT YOU FROM NEEDLESS EXPENDITURE OF 

time and effort. getting the answers to these questions is probably the 
most time consuming part of the process. 

The Federal Government offers the most comprehensive data on 
priorities for funding. the federal register publishes grant notices* 
objectives , and standards for funding prior to grant awards. thus 
they offer the most complete information on program objectives. large 
foundations publish annual reports and describe their funding priori- 
ties, but often the annual reports arl purposely vague to encourage 
flexibility. thus the best information on large foundations c 1 be 
found in a volume entitled source book profiles which details the 
giving record of the top 1000 foundations in the country. information 
on small foundations can usually be obtained from community leaders, 
local newspapers and the national data book . 

The best source of information on corporate foundations is the 
executive officer in the company assigned responsibility for the foun- 
dation's WORK. 




The Federal government usually funds projects of a national 
scope. Large foundations generally fund projects of a national or 
even international scope. smaller foundations concentrate on local 
communities* home states and geographic region. corporate foundations 
limit their giving to the cities and towns in which they have district 

OFFICES. 

The Federal government distributes the largest amount of grants 
each year. large foundations distribute the next largest amount 
followed by corporate foundations. small foundations provide the 
smallest grants usually ranging from a few hundred dollars to a 
cei.ing around $15*000. 

In conducting a Foundation Search you can start with a 
georgraphic area or a subject area. if we were looking for funding 
for technological devices in mississippi it might be easier to begin 
with geography since it's a fairly small state. 

One would begin by going to the Foundation Library in Jackson* 
Mississippi and requesting a copy of The Foundation Directory. The 
Foundatio n Directory describes the assets of the largest foundations 
in the country. the 4000 foundations listed each have assets in 
excess of one million or more. 

The Question: Are there any large foundations located in 
Mississippi? 

Answer: There are several foundations in Mississippi. 
Question: What are they? 
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Answer: 1. Chisholm Foundation (Laurel) 

2. Community Foundation Inc. (Jackson) 

3. Day Trust (Yazoo Citv) 

4. Deposit Guaranty Trust (Jackson) 

5. Field Cooperative Association, Inc. (Jackson) 

6. First Mississippi Corporation (Jackson) 

7. Hardin Foundation (Meridian) 

Question: Why were they set up? 

Answer: Most were established to aid higher education in the 
state. There is a strong pattern of giving to Protestant education, 
a few foundations also diversify their giving by contributing to com- 
munity service. 

Question: Where would I find more detailed information on these 
seven foundations? 

Answer: Foundations Grants Index details the actual pattern of 
giving to the top 450 foundations. 

Question: Are any of the Mississippi Foundations in the top 450? 

Answer: The Hardin Foundation is listed. 

Question: What is the profile of the Hardin Foundation: 

Answer: The Hardin Foundation, grants to education projects in 

Mississippi. 

$12,000 - All Saints Episocopal School 

$ 5,000 - American Jewish Archives 

$ 8,000 - Board of state Institute for Higher Learning 

$14,000 - Children's Centsr (Early Childhood Ed. Project) 

$25,000 - Create (Challenge Grant for Public School Reading) 

$15,000 - McComb MunicipalSeparate School District 

$ 7,200 - Meridian Junior College 

$50,000 - Mississippi Authority for Educational T.V. 

$50,000 - Mississippi College 

$ 9,288 - Mississippi Committee for Humanities Card XII 
$ 5,500 - Mississippi Foundation for Independent Colleges 
$ 8,845 - Touguloo College 
$ 9,936 - Wood Jr. College 
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Question: Since the other foundations are not listed in the 
Foundation Grants Index* where could I get detailed information on 
their track record? 

Answer: You can request ;heir Annual Report: call them or 
request a copy of their 990pf from irs. 

Question: What about the smaller foundations in Mississippi? 
Where would I find them? 

Answer: Ih£ National Data Book lists all 22,000 Foundations pre- 
sently OPERATIVE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Question: Are there any small foundations in Mississippi? 
Answer: There are 79! 
Question: What are they? 

Answer: There is a computer print out in National Data Book on 
Mississippi which I can pass around to save time. 

Question: If I wanted to widen my geographic search to the South 
how would i go about it? 

Answer: Return to Source Book Profiles for a breakdown of the 
largest 1000 foundations. 

Question: Where are most of the large foundations located in the 
South? 

Answer: Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Texas. 

Question: Have any of the foundations located in these four states 
contributed money to mississippi? 

Answer: Most have geographic restrictions that preclude giving 
in Mississippi. 

6d 
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Question: Is there any other reference I can check out to deter- 
mine WHAT FOUNDATIONS MIGHT ALLOCATE MONEY TO MISSISSIPPI? 

Answer: Corporate Foundation Profile details the top 230 com- 
pany SPONSORED FOUNDATIONS . 

Question: Is there a large company with branch offices in 
Mississippi that would fund a project in Mississippi? 

Answer: Levi Strauss has branch offices in the South: 31% of 
theifc funds went to rehabilitation agencies last year with goodwill in 
Oklahoma receiving a grant of $25*000. 



Conclusion : Subject matter search will yield more potential gran- 
tees for Mississippi. 

Question: How do you conduct a subject matter search? 
Answer: Consult the following references: 

1. Comsearch Broad Topics Area Handicapped 

2. Directories for The Handicapped 

3. Foundation Directory - Index of Field of Interest 
A. Foundat t on Grants Index 

5. Source Book Profiles 

6. Annual Reports 

7. IRS 990PF 
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Blind persons like the rest of humanity experience two sure 
events t birth and death. like the sightedt persons with visual 
impairments have no choice at all about birth and rhlatively little 
choice about the final event. howevert in the period between birth 
and death, how a blind person's time is spent can be affected by the 
blind persont the familyt the educator # the rehabilitation pro- 
fessional t and any number of other individuals. 

Careers can be thought of as the sum total of the ways tn which a 
person spends a lifetime. in every newspaper # there is a case history 
of an individual's career. it is the deceased's obituary. an obi- 
tuary lists the surviving members of the famil y# the schools attendedt 
the occupational and professional activities pursuedt and community and 
religious memberships. an obituary is a summary statement of the 
activities thought to represent the most important ways in which a 
person spends time on earth (krumboltz h h ame l t 1982). by choosing 
how their time is spentt blind and visually impaired persons can exer- 
cise scme control over their career and lives. some might argue that 
blind persons have few choices because chance factors such as race t 
sext geographical localet parental socioeconomic classt and the 
intrinsic and extrinsic attributes of blindness and visual impair- 
ments severely restrict or even eliminate the choices available to 
blind and visually impaired people. others might argue that given the 
powers these kinds of factors have on the career development of the 
blind or visually impaired persont it is a waste of effort for work to 
be undertaken to assist blind persons to have more choices about the 
kinds of career options available to them. 
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reha8il 1 1 at ion research today takes and in the future will take a 
conikaky pusirion. rehabilitation research in fact ts based on the 
assumption that blind and visually impaired persons can have influence 
over their career development. the goal of rehabilitation research in 
the future as it is today will be to provide consumers and prac- 
titioners solutions to the problems blind and visually impaired per- 
sons encounter in managing their careers and lives. 

Rehabilitation research in the field of blindness and low vision 
is designed to assist persons with visual impairments gain the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes they need to make choices about the 
way they live so that their lives are of the most benefit and satis- 

FAC T TON TO THlM^ELVES AND TO SOCIETY. A BLIND OR VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
PERSON WITHOUT THE SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE, AND ATTITUDES NECESSARY TO 
DIRECT HIS OR HER CAREER IS AT THE MERCY OF CHANCE AND THE INTRINSIC 
AND EXTRINSIC ATTRIBUTES OF BLINDNESS. THIS IS A STATE ANTITHETICAL 
TO THE GOAL OF REHABILITATION RESEARCH. THE FUTURE OF RESEARCH IN THE 
REHABILITATION OF PERSONS WHO ARE BLIND OR VISUALLY IMPAIRED LIES IN 
HELPING BLIND AND VISUALLY IMPAIRED PERSONS GAIN MORE AND MORE CONTROL 
OVER THEIR CAREER PROCESSES. 

IN WHAT DIRECTION SHOULD RESEARCH GO IN ASSISTING BLIND PERSONS TO 
ACHIEVE GREATER CAREER CONTROL?' WILL IT BE DIRECTED AT DEVELOPING NEW 
TECHNOLOGY? NOT LIKELY, IT WILL IN GREATER PROBABILITY EXAMINE HOW 
TECHNOLOGY MIGHT BE USED BY CONSUMERS AND PRACTITIONERS ALIKE IN 
ENHANCING THE CONTROL BLIND AND VISUALLY IMPAIRED PERSONS HAVE OVER 
THEIR CAREERS. IT MIGHT EVALUATE AIDS AND EQUIPMENT TO PERMIT PUBLIC 
01 ..SEMINATION OF INFORMATION SUCH AS THE VALUE, COST, AND LIFE- 
EXFECTANCY OF DEVICES AVAILABLE FOR BLIND PERSONS (TOBIN, 1984 ) . IT, 
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rehabilitation research in collaboration with the consumers of this 
technologyt might* through research programs* assist engineers and com- 
puter scientists to design technological devices which meet the career 
development needs of disabled persons. 

Rehabilitation research will focus on how blindness and other 
visual impairments affect the career development of this population. 
Studies will be conducted on the delivery of career development ser- 
vices AND THE SHORT-TERM* INTERMEDIATE* AND LONG-TERM OUTCOMES OF 

thesr services for the enhancement of careers of blind persons. 
Studies will be conducted using multiple outcome criteria* multiple 
measures of the same criterion, and specific as well as gl08al 
measures of the outcome of career development services. career deve- 
lopment constructst career goals* and career services for and of blind 
persons will be better defined. for example* a major concern in the 
blindness field and community is "what kinds of services assist the 
upward mobility of blind persons?" the field has yet to define upward 
mobility and its place in the delivery of career services or even who 
is responsible for the upward mobility of the blind person. is it the 
agency's* the blind person's* the employer ' s » or everyone's respon- 

SIBLITY? 

Individual career services and their effects on the career deve- 
lopment OF BLIND PERSONS WILL CONTINUE TO RECEIVE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
REHABILITATION RESEARCHER. IMPROVED ASSESSMENT DEVICES AND PROCEDURES 
WILL BE THE AIM OF MANV REHABILITATION RESEARCH PROJECTS. ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENTATION WILL BE DEVELOPED TO ASSIST CONSUMERS AND PHAC- 
T I TIONERS MAKE MORE ADEQUATE DECISIONS ABOUT CARE3RS IN MANAGERIAL* 
TECHNICAL* AND PROFESSIONAL FIELDS AS WELL AS IN OTHER FIELDS OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 
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a fertile area for rehabilitation research is the development of 
instrumentation for measuring the outcomes of the educational and 
rehabilitation processes. ways to measure very basic and practical 
phenomena that may help to predict occupational success and satisfac- 
tion are needed. for example. can blind students or blind clients 
articulate their career goals and state the goals necessary to attain 
them? the i.e. p. and i.w.r.p. and the linkage between the two offer 
everyone in the blindness field an opportunity to assist visually 
impaired people to develop the skills needed to state goal steps as well 
as monitor progress. unfortunately. research based strategies to 
teach the knowledge. skills, and attitudes necessary for both con- 
sumers and practitioners in this process are lacking. 

The Randolph-Sheppard program has provided employment oppor- 
tunities FOR BLIND PERSONS FOR ABOUT 50 YEARS. FOR SOME BLIND PER- 
SONS. Randolph-Sheppard programs will continue to provide viable 
career goals. not all persons who wish to move into this field will 
be successful. research questions that require study include the 
following: Are therf training strategies which assist blind persons 
to become more effective operators or managers of randolph-sheppard 
programs? What are the personal skills, attitudes, and interests that 
contribute to the success or failure of a new randolph-sheppard stand? 
What types of training activities would be useful in helping people 
decide whether or not the randolph-sheppard program is an appropriate 
career choice? what types of assessment instruments would be helpful 
i i identifying successful operators? if research can assist in iden- 
tifying the deficits of an individual likely to fail. which of the 
deficit areas are amenable to training designed to overcome the defi- 




c I r? These kinds of questions can continue for these are important to 
qnfc carefcr objective for 1>0me blind persons. a similar series of 
questions can be asked about persons interested in becoming self- 
employed, entrepreneurs, or engaging in home-based employment. 

For some blind persons, like some sighted persons, personal 
satisfaction may not be reached through workt no matter how desirable 
that is. Occupational activities are only one way of satisfying per- 
sonal needs. It is appropriate now to recall Don Super's definition 
of career. 

...the sequence of major positions occupied by a person 
throughout his preoccupat ional , occupational, and post 
occupational life* includes work-related roles such as 
those of stuent, employee, and pensioner, together with 
complementary avocational, familial and civic roles 
(1979, P. 156). 

Educational and rehabilitation personnel, in their efforts to help 
blind people find a career that satisfies all their interests, values 
and talents, may find it difficult to help them achieve realistic goals 
if career is too narrowly defined. the task of rehabilitation 
research is to provide practitioners with methods which assist blind 
persons in planning careers in the fullest sense of the word. such 
careers will be satisfying and contribute to the kind of quality of 
life desired by the blind person. directions researchers might pursue 
to reach this goal include the development of ways to assess how spe- 
cific activities like family, civic, and hobbies might satisfy an 
individual's needs not met by work activities (krumboltz 4 hamel , 
1982). The patterns blind people use to blend the non-occupational 
and the occupational to achieve the quality of life they desire may 
also be a research question. 
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The challenges facing rehabilitation research in its efforts to 
enhance the career development of blind persons are numerous and 
exciting. it must be acknowledged that these challenges are being 
presented in the context of the culture of this nation and in the 
field of blindness in pt^ticular. the perceived need of the field for 
rehabilitation research in blindness has direct influence on the 
annual budget appropriated by congress for these activities. the 
quality and quantity of rehabilitation research will be only as great 
as the perceived need for the efforts. if support of the field is not 
given to research in this area* it should be evident that the quality 
of any one blind person's career development will be only as high as 
that of the tools* curriculum materials* and rehabilitation strategies 
provided to practitioners and consumers from rehabilitation research. 
Rehabilitation research, just now in its infancy* needs your support* 
involvement, and cooperation. the future of rehabilitation research 
lies in the degree to which consumers, practitioners, and researchers 
cooperate and consolidate their efforts and resources in developing 
research and training products which enhance the career development of 
blind and visually impaired persons. 

There, then, is my analysis of research needs in the field of 
blindness. it is offered for analysis and criticism. "in self- 
protection, i would say that trying to provide services without 
carrying out research is like using a blunt, single pronged fork - it 
is of little value for stabbing the food and of even less value for 
lifting it to the mouth. if the ends are willed, then the means also 
must be willed. it is not, perhaps, the time to go into the qualifi- 
cations, recruitment, training, and career structure of the research 
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STAFF NEEDED TO CARRV OUT SUCH A PROGRAM. WITHOUT SUCH A CADRE OF 
PEOPLE. HOWEVER* WE SHALL FIND OURSELVES IN THE VEAR 2000 BEMOANING 
THE DEARTH OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. AND WE SHALL BE DOING A GRAVE 
DISSERVICE TO THIS AND FUTURE GENERATIONS OF BLIND AND PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED PEOPLE" (TOBIN. 1984. P. A). 
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